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New Test for Hookworm 


Quantitative evaluation makes possible more accu- 
rate prescription of drugs for treatment of this and other 


worm diseases. 


> A NEW diagnostic test which will 
help toward better treatment of dis- 
eases afflicting hundreds of millions of 
people throughout the world was an- 
nounced at the Congress of Tropical 
Medicine and Malaria in Washington, 
D. C. 

The diseases are hookworm and the 

fluke-caused sickness called  schistoso- 
miasis. The test would probably be ef- 
fective for any disease in which worms 
or flukes get into the body and give 
off eggs. It was devised by Drs. Elmer 
H. Loughlin, Samuel H. Spitz, Richard 
H. Bennett and Jerome P. Margolies ot 
Long Island College of Medicine, Brook- 
lyn. 
With this test, doctors will be able 
for the first time to tell exactly how 
many hookworms or blood flukes are 
in the patient’s body. He can then pre- 
scribe much more exactly the amount 
of medicine needed to free the patient 
of the worms or flukes, and get him 
well. 

The test also makes possible for the 
first time accurate diagnosis of these dis 
eases in patients having only a light in- 
fection. This will help many who come 
back from the tropics with a vague in- 
testinal disorder that baffles the doctor 
and does not get better under ordinary 
treatment. But with the new test, the 
doctor can find out exactly what does 
ail the patient and give a drug that will 
cure him. 

Schistosomiasis is found in Egypt, 
many Mediterranean countries, China, 


Japan and the Philippines. The flukes 


CONSERVATION 


are carried by snails. Humans get them 
from drinking or -bathing in infested 
waters. Some 85,000,000 persons through- 
out the world are afflicted with this 
condition and another 457,000,000 have 
hookworm, according to surveys based 
on previous tests for the disease. But 
these tests only showed heavy infec- 
tions. If the light infections that can 
be detected by the new test were found, 
the total figures would be very much 
higher. 

One out of every three or four per- 
sons in the United States is probably 
carrying some kind of worm or fluke 
or ameba in his body, the Long Island 
doctors estimate. They base this on the 
numbers they are finding in Brooklyn 
with their new test. Many who have 
these worms and other parasites do not 
know it and may not even be sick. But 
there is danger of their spreading the 
diseases, just as healthy carriers of ty- 
phoid germs can unknowingly spread 
that disease. 

Tests for the fluke and worm diseases 
all depend on finding the eggs in the 
intestinal wastes. The new test concen- 
trates the eggs, so that even if there 
are only a few, they will be detected. 
Since it is quantitative, and since scien- 
tists know how many eggs a female 
hookworm, for example, will discharge 
in a day, the test gives the number of 
worms in the patient’s body. The shape, 
size and structure of the eggs, seen un- 
der the microscope, tell which kind of 
worm or fluke the patient is harboring. 
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China Has National Park 


What may be the first of a park system like ours 
includes a special area for preserving the “dawn sequoia” 
trees previously known only from fossils. 


> CHINA has made the beginning of 
what may grow into a National Park 
system like that of the United States, 
by setting aside a special area for the 
conservation of the recently discovered 


“dawn sequoia” trees in the Valley of 
the Tiger. Announcement of this move 
was made simultaneously in China and 


at the University of California, where 


Prof. Ralph W. Chaney, first occidental 


botanist to set eyes on the trees, is now 
growing seedlings for planting on this 
side of the Pacific. 

A Metasequoia Conservation Commit- 
tee has been set up, with members rep- 
resenting this country as well as China. 
American members, in addition to Prof. 
Chaney, are J. Leighton Stuart, U. S. 
ambassador to China, and Dean Roscoe 
Pound of the Harvard Law School, who 
was a front-rank botanist before he de- 
cided to make the law his career. 
Chinese members are the philosopher 
Hu Shih, former ambassador to Wash- 
ington, Wong Wen Hao, advisor to 
Chiang Kai-Shek, and Han Lih Wu, 
vice minister of education. 

The “dawn sequoia,” a species pre 
viously known only from fossils and 
supposed extinct for at least 20,000,000 
years, was recently found alive in the 
deep interior of China. A few weeks 
ago Prof. Chaney made a special jour 
ney to see it, starting by flying across 
the Pacific and winding up by tramp- 
ing dozens of miles over muddy moun- 
tain trails. 
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Change in Fluid Balance 
May Kill Malaria Victims 


>» A CONTRIBUTING cause of death 
in malaria may be a change in fluid 
balance in the body and not the ma- 
laria germs themselves. Studies with 
monkeys and humans suggesting this 
were reported by Dr. Richard R. Over 
man of the University of Tennessee Col- 
lege of Medicine. 

The same condition may be the cause 
of the debility after an attack of malaria, 
Dr. Overman thinks. 

During the attack of malaria, he finds, 
the walls of the body’s cells become more 
permeable. Substances get inside the 
cells which normally should not be 
there. Dr. Overman believes the inter- 
mittent fever of malaria is what makes 
the cell walls permeable. The same thing 
may happen, he suggests, in other dis- 
eases with fever that comes and goes. 

The cell permeability can be reversed 
by treatment with anti-malaria chemi- 
cals. But if the condition becomes seri- 
ous enough, it is no longer reversible. 
This was the case in monkeys and Dr. 
Overman believes it also occurs in 
humans. Monkeys given anti-malarial 
chemicals after the fluid upset had be- 
come serious died, though the chemicals 
had killed all the malaria parasites. 
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Better than Morphine 


Metopon, derived from opium, relieves pain of 
dying cancer patients. Is habit-forming, but addiction builds 
up less rapidly. Methadon even better. 


> A DRUG better than morphine for 
stopping the intense pain of dying can- 
cer patients is now available. Called 
metopon, it is derived from opium, like 
morphine. It is habit-forming like all 
opium drugs, but addiction to it builds 
up more slowly. 

This latest step in man’s conquest of 
pain was reported by Dr. Nathan B. 
Eddy, of the U. S. National Institute 
of Health, Bethesda, Md., speaking be- 
fore the analgesics conference of the 
New York Academy of Sciences. 

“Metopon has no equal for oral 
(mouth) administration for chronic 
pain,” said Dr. Eddy, “if its use is 
started before tolerance and dependence 
on other narcotics have developed.” 

The patient being treated with meto- 
pon does not get as much feeling of 
well-being (euphoria) as injections of 
morphine would give him. Tolerance 
to the drug, making larger and larger 
doses necessary, develops more slowly 
than with morphine. 

Metopon is made from opium by a 
“distressingly complicated process,” Dr. 
Lyndon F. Small, National Institute of 
Health chemist, told the conference. 

For over a decade chemists have at- 
tempted to produce a drug as effective 
as morphine in stopping pain without 
morphine’s ability to make addicts of 
its users. Metopon does not quite suc- 
ceed in this respect. No active morphine 
derivative has yet been made which is 
free of addiction liability. 

Given by mouth metopon has given 
fair or better relief of pain in the last 
stages of cancer in 74 out of every 100 
patients, Dr. Eddy reported. In those 
patients who had not previously been 
given morphine or related substances, 
metopon gave fair or better pain relief 
in 91 out of every 100 patients. 

Metopon, being an opiate, comes un- 
der the control of the Federal narcotic 
drug laws. In order to make doubly sure 
that it would not be misused and create 
new drug addicts, it has been released 
only for use to relieve chronic pain in 
cancer patients. This was possible be- 


cause the patent for the drug was as- 
signed to and is now owned by the 
United States government. The distri- 
bution procedure provided also for doc- 
tors prescribing it to supply Dr. Eddy 
with information on results of its use. 


Methadon Superior 


Best drug so far, for the relief of pain 
in dying cancer patients is the synthetic 
drug, methadon, known also as amidone 
and dolophin. 

Its superiority among a group of four 
new pain-killing drugs tested at Me- 
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morial Hospital was reported by Dr. J. 
S. LaDue at the same conference. 

The other three drugs tested were two 
known only as NU 896 and NU 1196 
and metopon. 

Methadon is superior in some respects 
to the opiates, which include morphine 
itself, Dr. LaDue reported. One of its 
advantages is that it does not produce 
euphoria, or a feeling of well-being, ex- 
cept in very large doses. Small doses of 
opiates uniformly produce euphoria. 

For nervous, apprehensive patients, 
however, the lack of euphoria is a dis- 
advantage. 

Methadon, which is definitely a nar 
cotic drug, is just about ready for re- 
lease, Dr. LaDue said. 

A dozen or more new pain-killing 
drugs are still waiting to be tested. The 
Memorial group expects to try these as 
soon as possible in the hope of finding 
the ideal pain-killer for cancer patients. 
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Afterburner Adds Speed 


> A RAM-JET-LIKE device called an 
afterburner, which is attached on the 
exhaust of a jet-engined airplane to give 
special spurt when needed, will be in- 
stalled on Navy Pirate fighting planes, 
it was revealed by Solar Aircraft Com- 
pany. Under present plans many of the 
Navy's Chance Vought XF6U-1 Pirate 
fighters will be equipped with this 


auxiliary jet unit. 

The afterburner being installed is a 
cylindrical device eight feet long which 
is attached on 


the exhaust nozzle of 


the Westinghouse turbo-jet engine which 
powers this plane. Fuel is injected into 
the cylinder into the gases from the 
turbo-jet engines, which contain a sur- 
plus of oxygen. Combustion immediately 
takes place, and the gases formed un- 
der pressure add extra thrust which in- 
creases proportionately with the speed 
of the aircraft. 

The ram-jet has been called the fly- 
ing stovepipe because of its simple shape. 
It operates somewhat similarly to the 
turbo-jet but has no turbines or moving 





AFTERBURNER—This cylindrical device on the rear will be installed on 
Navy Pirate fighting planes. 
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parts. When traveling through the at 

mosphere, it operates only after acquir- 

ing enough speed from some other 

source to pick up sufficient air under 
produce combustion with 


pre ‘sure to 
cylinder. In 
for combus- 


fuel fed into 1ts 
the oxygen 
the exhaust 


tapering 
the afterburner 
ided in from 


the turbo-} t itself. 


tion iS proy 
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German Magnetic Alloy 
Now Made in America 


> A FORMER German magnetic alloy, 
particularly suitable for use in rectifiers 


to change alternating electric current 
into direct current, has now been pro 
duced for the first time in the United 
States at the Naval Ordnance Labora- 


tory, White Oak, Md., the Department 
of the Navy 

This 
menorm 5000-Z, is a result of a 
of nickel intricate 
heat-treatment process. It was first made 


revealed. 


valuable alloy, 


known as Per 
fusion 
and iron under an 
in Germany in 1943, where it was ap- 
plied in the electrochemical industry in 
the construction of huge rectifiers. 
Unfinished samples of the new alloy 
were brought to this country after the 
close of the war by American scientists, 
and distributed to American 
mental and industrial laboratories to be 


duplicated for domestic uses. Although 


govern 


details of the process were available, no 


laboratory until now was successful in 
producing the type of alloy which had 
the required magnetic properties. 
Permenorm 5000-Z has important ap 
plications in the fabrication of 
netic amplifiers to additional 


strength to feeble electrical pulses. Em 


mag 


qri > 
give 


ployed for this purpose, it may replace 
many of the complicated, delicate and 
tube amplifiers 


troublesome electronic 


now used in guided missiles, equip- 
ment to control gun firing, and under- 
water ordnance. 

Credit for the reproduction of 
alloy and its new applications goes to 
Dr. Gustaf W. Elmen and Edward A. 
Gaugler, physicists at the Naval Ord- 
nance Laboratory. Dr. Elmen, well- 
known as the inventor of other mag- 
netic alloys, served as consultant, while 
Mr. Gaugler was actively in charge of 
a scientific meeting to 


the 


the project. At 


discuss magnetic materials, to be held 
at the Naval laboratory in the near fu- 
ture, the Permenorm development will 
be described at length. 
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Hope for Amputees 


New suction socket makes walking more comfort- 
able and easy for those who have lost legs. New arms 
make it possible to shave self or drive truck. 


See Front Cover 


> SUCTION SOCKET that makes an 
artificial leg feel like part of the am- 
putee’s own body. A hook so controllable 
that it can pick up a marshmallow or 
a hamburger. A natural looking dress 
hand, with thumb motion, that will cost 
a fourth or a sixth the price of present 
motionless dress hands. 

These are among the 
arms, legs and hands and hooks demon- 
strated at the National Academy of 
Sciences. They were developed by gov- 
ernmental, industrial and university lab- 
oratories in a program sponsored by 
the Army, Navy, Air Forces and Vet- 
Administration and coordinated 
National Research Council Com 
mittee. 

Certificates of appreciation were pre- 
sented in Washington by Secretary 
of the Army Kenneth C. Royall to 15 
of 27 amputees who have tested the 
devices and made valuable suggestions 
for improvements. The other 12 are re- 
ceiving their certificates at ceremonies 
in other parts of the country. 

At least 200 of the suction sockets 
have already been successfully fitted. The 
second phase of the experimental pro- 
gram, now being started, will supply 
about 450 more. The socket holds the 
leg on by suction, created by the intake 
and outgo of air as the amputee walks. 
It replaces the heavy belt around the 
hips now used to hold on artificial legs. 
Besides feeling comfortable, the suction 
socket actually builds up the leg, or 
stump, in contrast to the pale, anemic 
condition that may develop with present 


new artificial 


erans 
by a 


leg attachments. 

The young veterans shown on the 
cover of this week's Science News 
Letrer are demonstrating that with the 
new leg it is possible to put the weight 
of the body on the artificial leg when 
going downstairs. This has been im- 
possible with the older types, as has 
also putting the foot flat on the step. 
Suction socket with combination valve 


and knee flexion and ankle rotation 
with some lateral motion make this 
possible. 


“The hook of the future” is the en- 


thusiastic description given by Pfc. Leo 
J. Qualiotto, Cleveland, to the one that 
picks up a marshmallow. Mr. Qualiotto 
has been testing hooks, hands and arms 
since October, 1946. Officially it is 
known as the Army Voluntary Hook. 
Its advantage is that the user can con 
trol the closing and pressure of the 
hook, using whatever degree of grip 
he wishes. 

The dress hand with movable thumb 
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in be used to hold a telephone or a 
varette, to write and to perform a few 
1er functions. Even more useful will 
another Army dress hand with mov- 
le fingers as well as thumb. 
Important advance for the person 
ithout hands is the new wrist flexion 
nit. This allows 22.5 degrees exten- 
on and 45 degrees flexion, or bend- 
g. With the 45 degree flexion, the 
hook can be brought right up against 
the body, which makes shaving and 
unbuttoning a shirt possible, explained 
Jerry Leavy, of Los Angeles, one of 
the testers for the artificial limb pro- 
gram. Mr, Leavy, incidentally, has be- 
come so proficient in the use of his 
that when he ap- 
license to drive a station 
with a license 


two. artificial 
for a 
he finished up 
for driving a truck. 


arms 
plied 


wagon, 


The wrist flexion unit can be attached 


to any standard artificial arm. It has 
been released to the Veterans Admin- 
istration and will be ready for the 


market as soon as VA puts through its 
procedures for releasing it. 

Science News Letter, May 22, 1948 
ENTOMOLOGY 
Effects of Insecticides 
Need Study for Best Use 


> CHEMISTS 


deadly insecticides so fast, of late years, 


have been providing 


that entomologists have not yet been 


able to find out their most effective 
uses, Dr. T. Walter Reed of the Calli- 
fornia Spray - Chemical Corporation, 
Haddonfield, N. J., told an American 
Chemical Society meeting in Bristol, 
Va. 

DDT, benzene hexachloride, chlor 


dane, chlorinated camphene and other 
insect-killing compounds are now being 
used in mixtures instead of “straight,” 
he stated. A mixture of DDT, benzene 
hexachloride and sulfur, for instance, 

s had maximum effect on boll weevil. 
Locust plagues may be made a thing 


of the past through airplane use of 


hlordane, chlorinated camphene and 
benzene hexachloride. 
But above all, field scientists must 


study the effects of their new weapons 
beyond the immediate attack on specific 
ests. There is always some offsetting 
lisadvantage, in the destruction of bene- 

ial insects or other useful life forms, 
ind it will require great knowledge and 
re to see that the bad does not over- 
valance the good. 
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Flight Training on Ground 


Electronic Flight Simulator duplicates in exact detail 
the cockpit of a Stratocruiser with electronic devices for 


simulating flight conditions. 


> PILOTS of the future, particularly 
those who handle giant passenger air 
planes, will receive much of their train 
ing without leaving the ground, This 
will be the training that has to do with 
operation techniques, and the ground- 
training is made possible by the devel 
huge electronic-mechan 
a model of a cockpit 


opment of a 
ical device in 
with all the hundreds of dials, levers, 
switches and controls which a pilot en- 
counters in a plane. 

This called the 
Flight Simulator. It reproduces in exact 
detail the flight deck or cockpit of the 
airplane whose performance it is de- 


device is Electronic 


signed to reproduce. It incorporates all 
the aerodynamic data upon 
which the plane itself was produced. 
Without leaving the ground, it can ac- 
curately simulate any condition of flight 


existing 


of which the plane itself is capable. 
The simulator was conceived and de 


signed by Dr. R. C. Dehmel of the 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation, with the 
cooperation of Boeing Aircraft Com 


pany. It is a complete replica of the 
Boeing Stratocruiser-type giant transport 
cockpit. The instruments and controls 
function precisely as in the real airplane. 
The device has just been purchased by 
Pan American Airways, and will be 
used in pilot training for handling Pan 
Similar simu 


American Stratocruisers. 


lators can be built to aid in training 
for other planes. 

This flight simulator cost some $250, 
000 to build, and this does not include 
the cost of ten years of research work 
which preceded its actual construction. 


It looks like a lot of money to put into 





SIMULATED FLIGHT—Instructor supervises a simulated flight in the 

Curtiss-Wright Dehmel Electronic Flight Simulator with a Pan American 

World Airways crew in an exact duplicate of the cockpit of the Boeing 377 

Clipper. On the left, the instructor watches the “scriber” trace the per- 

formance of the crew. The flight engineer, center, checks his engine instru- 
ment readings and reports to the pilct. 
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one training device, but as a “training 
plane” it can handle four times the 
number of flight and ground crews at 
a tenth the cost and in a fraction of 
the time involved in the use of an ac- 
tual airplane. 

One important feature of this new 
flight simulator is that the entire operat- 
ing crew, pilot, co-pilot, engineer and 
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others, are trained at the same time. An 
instructor behind them operates switches 
which activate the pilot’s dials to indi- 
cate trouble with fuel flow, wrong oil 
pressure, carburetor icing, faulty spark 
plugs and other difficulties. Pilot re- 
sponse is noted by him, and also the 


corrective action taken. 
Science News Letter, May 22, 1948 


Future Atomic Advances 


> EXPERIMENTAL atomic power 
plants “within a year or two” and ships 
running on atomic energy “within a 
decade” were forecast by a famous 
American atomic scientist. 

The scientist is Dr. Edward U. Con- 
don, director of the National Bureau of 
Standards, who has been under attack 
from a subcommittee of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. Dr. Con- 
don’s views on the future applications 
of atomic energy are given in a report to 
the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers in New York. (March 10) 

“Three atomic power plants are now 
under way—at Oak Ridge, Tenn., Chi- 
cago, Ill., and Schenectady, N. Y.— 
and it should be possible to realize ex- 
perimental production of power within 
a year or two,” the atomic scientist fore- 
cast. 

For cars, planes or even railroad loco- 


CHEMISTRY 


Fresh Water 


> SCIENTIFIC research to make fresh 
water from sea water is proposed by a 
bill introduced in Congress by Rep. 
Charles K. Fletcher, R., California, 
which would place the study in the 
hands of the Navy. 

The measure would authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to construct, and 
operate one or more demonstration 
plants to produce potable water from 
sea water, or other liquids, elements or 
substances. These plants would be of a 
size to provide engineering data for in- 
dustries desiring to convert salt water 
to fresh for manufacturing and other 
purposes. 

De-salting sea water has long been 


carried out by the ordinary distillation 


process on shipboard and other places. 
This of course requires considerable 
fixed equipment. During the war there 


motives, atomic power plants are likely 
to be too heavy, he believes. 

“However, it is reasonable to suppose 
that within a decade some ships may 
derive their power from (atomic) piles.” 

Other atomic advances expected by 
Dr. Condon include better ways of pro- 
ducing the atomic bomb elements ura- 
nium 235 and plutonium, smaller-sized 
chain-reacting piles, important “special 
purpose energy sources” and aids in 
medical and other scientific work. 

Whether or not other elements can be 
used to release atomic energy “can be 
decided only by future research,” declares 
the scientist. 

“At present no means of doing this is 
in sight, but it should be remembered 
that in 1938 the atomic bomb would 
have seemed fantastic to the best nu- 
clear physicists.” 
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from Ocean 


were several de-salting methods devel- 
oped primarily for use on lifeboats and 
life rafts which required only such equip- 
ment as could be easily stored with other 
supplies in the boats and rafts. 

The outstanding method uses a new 
chemical de-salter. It is a product of 
Permutit Company of New York. A 
briquet of it, the size of a small candy 
bar, is dropped into a plastic bag con- 
taining sea water. It absorbs the chem- 
ical salts in the sea water so that they 
can be filtered out as the water is sucked 
through a plastic tube. Each briquet 
weighs only one-sixth as much as the 
drinking water produced and takes up 
only one-tenth as much space. One bri- 
quet is good for about a pint of drink- 
ing water. The entire kit for a life raft 
is the size of a small hand-bag. 

The principle employed in this and 
other de-salting methods is what is 


known as ion exchangers. These cause 
an interchange of ions between the 
material in solution and the solid in- 
troduced. The process is used in water 
softeners. The particular type used to 
freshen sea water is known as anion ex- 
changers or acid absorbers. They absorb 
the acids formed when a salt containing 
water is passed through a hydrogen ex- 
changer. 

During the war scientists at the Naval 
Medical Research Institute tested a dozen 
or so de-salters suggested for downed 
flyers on life rafts. Most of them were 
rejected as unsatisfactory for one reason 


or another. 
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PHYSICS 


Measure Water Vapor in 
Gases by Improved Means 


>A WARTIME need for a quick 
method to determine the dryness of avi- 
ators’ oxygen led the National Bureau of 
Standards to develop an improved elec- 
trical method for measuring small 
amounts of water vapor in many kinds 
of gases and the moisture content of cer- 
tain liquids and solids. 

The method has just been made pub- 
lic. Essentially it depends upon the 
change in electrical resistance of an 
electrolytic film as it absorbs vapor. It 
is a procedure carried out with speed, 
simplicity, high sensitivity, and wide 
range. It was developed by E. R. Weaver 
of the Bureau staff. 

The principle utilized has been em- 
ployed at the Bureau in various devices 
for some time. A thin film of liquid, 
which may be phosphoric acid or a solu- 
tion of sulfuric acid or other electrolytic 
compounds in a gelatin or plastic bind- 
ing material, is spread over the surface of 
a solid insulator between metallic elec- 
trodes. The electrolyte absorbs moisture 
and tends to reach equilibrium with the 
water vapor in the surrounding gas and 
to form a solution the electric conduct- 
ance of which is a measure of the con- 
centration of water vapor in the gas. 

In the improved method, the electrical 
resistance of a film in the gas of un- 
known moisture content is compared 
with one in a sample gas containing a 
known amount of water vapor. By add- 
ing measured moisture to one or the 
other a balance can be obtained, and 
the moisture content of the unknown 
quickly determined. 
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The rare trumpeter swan is appearing 
in southern Alaska in growing numbers. 
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Spotting Forest Fires 


Men with exceptional eyesight can see the thin 
wisp of smoke that signals a starting fire at a distance of 
nearly 16 miles. Four miles gained by haze cutter. 


> HOW far away would you be able 
to see the tell-tale wisp of smoke that 
means the start of a forest fire? 

Some of Uncle Sam’s forest fire fight- 
ers with exceptional eyesight could spot 
it at a distance of nearly 16 miles. This 
is revealed in a report by George M. 
Byram and George M. Jemison of the 
Southeastern Forest Experiment Station. 

Keen eyesight is very important in 
spotting fires. The man with keen vision 
can see about 10° farther than the man 
with only average eyesight. This 10° 
reduction in distance might mean a 
35°4 increase in the size of a fire before 
it would be spotted by the just average 
man. 

A special eyesight test has been de- 
veloped for picking fire spotters. It does 
not have the familiar “E’s” and other 
letters on it but measures your ability 
to see a single black spot 1/16 inch in 
diameter on a sheet of white paper 
seven inches square. If you could see a 
dot the size of one of the letters in this 
type at a distance of 72 feet, you, too, 
could spot a beginning forest fire more 
than 15 miles away. 

That is, you could if there was not too 
much haze and if the smoke were the 
right color. Haze cuts down greatly on 
the distance at which you can spot 
smoke. But the color of the smoke is 
important, too. Dry fuels give off darker 
or less smoke than do wet fuels. 


NUTRITION 


The blue, thin smoke from a dry grassy 
hillside has less contrast with its back- 
ground and so is much harder to see 
than the white smoke from a moist area. 

About four miles can be gained in 
visibility range for white smoke on a 
day when haze would normally limit 
vision to about 10 miles. This is ac 
complished by use of a “haze-cutter.” 
Ordinary colored filters do little or no 
good except to cut down the glare in 
the observer's eyes, the investigators 
found. But the haze-cutter takes ad- 
vantage of the fact that the light from 
haze is polarized while white smokes 
give off unpolarized light. The haze- 
cutter is a polarizing screen turned so 
as to cut off polarized light, thus making 
the white smoke show up in contrast to 
the background. To use it on thin blue 
smoke, which is almost completely plane- 
polarized, you just use the haze cutter 
in reverse, letting it transmit the polar- 
ized light. 

Other ways in which things can be 
made easier on the eyes of Uncle Sam’s 
fire spotters, include providing them 
with goggles that cut down the bright 
light that tires the eyes, painting the 
inside of lookout white with 
lower walls and floors a dark color to 
cut down contrast with the outdoors, 
and using plate glass at eye level slightly 
tilted to improve visibility and eliminate 
glare. 


houses 
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Revise Nutrition Yardstick 


Daily allowances lower for sedentary workers, but 
protein recommendations remain unchanged. To study 
further the amount of thiamin needed. 


>» THE nation’s nutrition yardstick got 
revised downward somewhat by the Food 
ind Nutrition Board of the National 
Research Council meeting in Washing- 

n. 

Daily calorie allowances for sedentary 
men and women, for example, are now 
100 calories lower than the previous 
recommendations of this group. For the 


individual man or woman this change 
seems small. It amounts to about one 
ounce less of sugar per day or about 
two less slices of bread. But when mul- 
tiplied by the number of sedentary men 
and women in the population, the figure 
would amount to quite a contribution 
toward feeding the hungry world. 

The point stressed by the board in 
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reducing the recommended calorie al- 
lowance was that the original figure 
has been shown by studies since 1941 
to be higher than people actually need. 
Eating up to the allowance might cause 
too much weight increase for good 
health. 

Recommended allowances for protein 
(from meat, fish, eggs, cheese and the 
like), and for vitamin A and iron were 
not changed from those originally rec- 
ommended by this group shortly before 
the start of the war. 

A reduction in thiamin, or vitamin 
B,, allowance, recommended by the 
board’s committee on dietary allowances, 
was referred back to the committee for 
further study. 
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Nylon Carpet Is Durable 
And Easily Cleaned 


> CARPETS of nylon are now avail- 
able for home use. They offer a luxuri- 
ous floor covering that should endure 
for many years. 

Because du Pont easily 
cleaned with soap and water, the carpet 
responds readily to shampoo treatment. 
Spots can be cleaned at home. 

When cleaned and stored, the new 
carpet will need no special protection 
from Nylon does not attract 


nylon is 


moths. 


these destructive pests. Pre-shrunk, these 
carpets are manufactured by the Nye- 
Wait Company of Auburn, N. Y. 
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’ NYLON RUG FOR THE HOME— 


It promises to be long-lasting, abra- 
sion-resistant and easy to clean. 
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Helicopters Used to Dust 
Wheat Fields with 2,4-D 


> HELICOPTERS and airplanes were 
used distribute weed-killing 2,4-D 
over wheat fields in the neighborhood 
of Dodge City, Kansas, Sunday, May 16. 
It was the first large-scale use of 2,4-D 


to 


to kill weeds among the wheat ever un- 
dertaken in this country. 

Special interest attaches to the use of 
helicopters for this work. Sprays re 
leased from airplanes elsewhere in this 
country have been partly wasted through 
the the 
good deal of trouble was caused 


drifting down wind, and in 
South a 

by the injury and killing of cotton plants 
by these unintended doses of the chem 
ical. If the down-thrust of the helicopter 
rotors can make the 2,4-D spray “stay 
put,” it may solve what has grown to 
be a major dilemma in weed-killing. 
News Letter, May 22, 1918 
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PHYSIOLOGY 


Smoking Produces Tremor 
In Fingers if You Inhale 


> SMOKING even half a cigarette will 
make your fingers tremble—if you in 
hale. This was shown by experiments 
on 100 college students at Athens, Ga., 
of whom 50 were smokers and 50 non 
smokers. 

The smokers show more finger tremor 
as a result of the smoking than do non 
smokers, Dr. A. S. Edwards, of the Uni 
versity of Georgia, who conducted thx 
experiment, reports in the current issue 
of the Journal of Applied Psychology. 
This he attributes to the fact that the 
habitual smoker generally inhales. For 
non-smokers, the finger trembling went 
up 18°,. For smokers the increase was 
39°/. 

In another experiment, the students 
took eight puffs on a cigarette in a min 
Habitual smokers showed an in 
crease of 84 For the non-smokers, 
this time, it was noticed which inhaled 
and which did not. The inhalers among 
and for 


ute. 


the non-smokers averaged 129 
seven of these the average ran as high 
as 272.3 Compare this with 9.9 
for the non-smokers who did not inhale! 
Neither was any tremor increase noticed 
after the students had sat in a smoke 
filled room, provided they did not do the 
smoking. 

What causes the tremor? Is it 
nicotine? To test this point, the students 


“de 


were 


the 


advertised 
Results 


nationally 
cigarettes. 


were given 


nicotinized” 


?? 
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practically identical as with the standard 
Sut when cornsilk was used no 
increase in tremor resulted even after 
an hour of smoking. The cornsilk was 
smoked in pipes, because the students 
had difficulty in making cigarettes of it. 

Dr. Edwards also tested out the claim 
made by some students that they should 


tobacco. 


not be expected to go through a two- 
hour examination without a_ smoke. 


After two hours of deprivation of ciga- 
rettes, the finger tremor was measured. 
If there was any nervousness as a result 
of going without smoking it did not 
show up in trembling finger tips. 
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NUTRITION 


Rice-Eaters Susceptible 
To Hidden Hunger Diseases 


> RICE-EATERS are more likely to 
hidden hunger diseases than 
Dr. W. R. Aykroyd, di- 
rector of the nutrition division of FAO, 
told the International on 
Tropical Medicine and Malaria meeting 
in Washington. 


suffer 
wheat-eaters, 


Congress 


The reason is not any deficiency in 
rice itself. Husked rice, Dr. Aykroyd 
said, is about as nourishing as other 
cereals in the same state. But processes 
between harvesting and eating of rice 
rob it of many of its nourishing sub- 
sten-es. 

Making a_ bad the 
rice-eaters of the world depend much 
more heavily for their chief 
food than wheat-eaters depend on wheat. 
Almost three-fourths (70°) of the total 
the diet 
from rice. This is just too much rice. 


situation worse, 


on rice 


calories in rice-eater’s come 
Even if the rice is enriched or specially 
processed to contain thiamin and other 
vitamins, rice-eaters would still suffer 
from diet deficiency diseases. 


They would be better nourished if 


they ate more meat, milk, eggs, and 
fish. Rice-eaters, however, are generally 
poor and live where the land is so 


densely populated that very little if any 
can be spared for cattle pasturage. So 
they are likely to get more 
milk and eggs in the near future. 

An immediate practical way of im 
proving their diet, Dr. Aykroyd sug 


not meat, 


gested, would be to eat more fish, pulses, 
beans, vegetables, fruits, roots and tubers, 
rice polishings, food yeast and coconuts. 
pulses, vege- 


in 


The available supply of 
tables and fish 
most rice-eating countries in a relatively 


could be increased 


short time. 
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PALEONTOLOGY 


Ancient Fossils Found 
In Pre-Flooding Surveys 





> SIXTY-MILLION-YEAR-OLD 
sils, dating back to the last days of th 
dinosaurs, are being turned up in quan 
tity by scientists making surveys of areas 
that are to be permanently flooded 
when the new reservoirs now projected 
are completed. Thus far, 94 such recon 
naissance surveys have been made in the 
Missouri river basin, and promising 
sites for digs by trained paleontologists 
have been marked for exploration be 
fore the waters rise. 

Surface scrapings have turned up 
many fragments of primitive 
horses, tapirs and lower primates be 
longing to the beginning of the Age 
of Mammals. Somewhat earlier, contem 
porary with the last of the dinosaurs, is 
the three-foot shell of a soft-shelled 
turtle, found on the Big Horn river near 
Shoshone, Wyo. 


fos 


fossil 
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ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Famed Holstein Bull Dead; 
Sired 15,000 Offspring 


> RAG APPLE, a famous Holstein bull! 
credited with siring more than 15,000 
sons and daughters through artificial in 
semination, is dead. A post mortem dis 
closed a small wire in_ his 
intestinal tract. 

Rag Apple was owned by the New 
York Artificial Breeders’ Cooperative in 
Ithaca, N. Y. He had been in service 
for three years four months. Dairy spe 
cialists look for an increase in the pro 
duction of thousands of dairy herds 
which boast the famed 


piece ol 


descendants of 
bull. 

Had Rag Apple stayed in natura 
service during this period, his ability 
to transmit high production would prob 
ably have been limited to slightly more 
than 100 offspring, it is estimated. 

Rag Apple’s record is one that few 
if any bulls in the world have equalled. 
His reputation went far beyond state 
boundaries. One of the first questions 
of visitors from all parts of the country 
and abroad was always sure to be. 
“Where’s Rag Apple?” 


Science News Letter, May 22, 1945 
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Track-Tread Landing-Gear 
Permits Use of Soft Field 


> TRACK-TREAD landing-gear on a 
heavy airplane made successful take-offs 
ind landing on an unimproved runway 
at the Idlewild International Airport, 
New York. The track-gear performs the 
same function as the belt-like tread on 
a tractor or tank, thus spreading the 
weight of the plane over a greater area. 
The plane equipped with the track- 
tread gear was a Fairchild Packet gross- 
ing 54,000 pounds. It was the first of 
its size to be supplied with this landing 
gear. This twin-engine cargo transport 
was chosen for the test because it was 
originally designed to operate in and 
out of short, unimproved airstrips. 
The 14-inch-wide ribbed track on the 
steerable nose gear in the tricycle instal- 
lation on the plane, and 19-inch-wide 
tracks on each main gear, were designed 
by Firestone Tire and Rubber Company. 
They are single-piece belts made of rub- 
ber reinforced with steel cables. 
News Letter, May 22, 
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MEDICINE 


Worm Disease Causes Fits 
Like Those in Epilepsy 


> A WORM disease that can cause fits 
like those in epilepsy and which may be 
mistaken for epilepsy or some mental 
trouble was reported by Lieut. Col. W. 
H. Hargreaves, medical liaison officer 
of the British Joint Services Mission, to 
the International Congress of Tropical 
Medicine and Malaria meeting in Wash- 
ington. 

The disease is called cysticercosis and 
is caused by the larval form of pork 
tapeworm. When the larvae into 
the body they are surrounded in time 
by calcium. These hard lumps or cysts 
may be found anywhere in the body. 


get 


They can sometimes be seen under the 
skin. When they get in the brain they 
may cause fits. 

The condition may occur here in the 
United States or in any other country 
vhere pork tapeworms are found, Col. 
Hargreaves said. He and Dr. H. B. F. 
Dixon screened every British Army vet- 
ran reported to have fits and found 
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more than 300 of them had worm cysts 
in their brains. Most of the men had 
seen service in India and apparently 
picked up the worm larvae there through 
contaminated food or drink. 

Individual worm cysts can often be 
located with X-rays and removed, even 
from the brain. But since there are 
usually many of the cysts, this treat- 
ment is not very practical. Some patients 
who were going blind because of the 
cysts were helped by a decompression 
operation. 

The disease has a low death rate, eight 
percent, and very few of the surviving 
patients show any signs of the disease 
getting worse. More than a third are 
improving and one-sixth, approximately, 
have recovered. 

Science 
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HORTICULTURE 


Pollen-Hoarding Tomato 
Makes Hybridizing Easy 


> HYBRID tomatoes, with all the ad- 
vantages of size, quality and abundance 
that go with hybrid production, are 
brought nearer to American tables by 
the discovery, at the West Tennessee 
Experiment Station, of a tomato plant 
that is unable to shed its pollen. Its 
significance is discussed in Science (May 
14) by Dr. W. E. Roever. 

In breeding hybrid strains of plants, 
it is desirable to have the female or 
fruit-producing — individuals “male-ste- 
rile,” that is, incapable of being fertilized 
by pollen from its own flowers. As a 
rule, such male-sterility is due to the 
production of defective pollen, or even 
of practically no pollen at all. This, 
however, imposes a handicap in that it 
is difficult to keep the parent line going 
on what few grains of good pollen can 
be found. 

The tomato plant which Dr. Roever 
discovered, however, does produce good 
pollen, and plenty of it. But the pollen 
sacs at the ends of the stamens simply 
fail to open, so that under natural con 
ditions in the field there is no chance 
for self-pollination. The parent line can 
be kept going with pollen artificially 
extracted. In the field, hybridization is 
assured with pollen from a different line. 

This pollen-hoarding tendency is a 
hereditary character, capable of being 
transferred to new lines of tomato plants 
by suitable procedure. Dr. 
Roever estimates that it will save about 
75 per cent of the labor involved in 
hybridizing. 


Scier 
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AGRICULTURE 


Four Researchers in 
Agriculture Get Award 


> FOUR leading research workers of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
were presented with certificates of the 
Department's Distinguished Service 
Award, at a ceremony attended by many 
of their colleagues. 

Those honored are: 

Philip V. Cardon, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engi 
neering, Beltsville, Md., “for outstand 
ing service and exceptional leadership 
in the advancement of agricultural 
science.” 

Dr. John I. Hardy, Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Beltsville, Md., “for his imagi 
nation and persistence in inventing and 
constructing altogether new devices for 
measuring important qualities of wool 
and other fibers.” 

Frederick D. Richey, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engi 
neering, stationed at the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, University of Ten 
nessee, Knoxville, “for outstanding ser\ 
ice in organizing and leading the co 
operative corn breeding program which 
gave hybrid corn to American agricul 
ture.” 

William D. Smith, Grain Branch Of 
fice, Production and Marketing Admin 
istration, New Orleans, “for outstand 
ing service to agriculture and rural life 
through the invention of a machine for 
testing milling quality of rough rice 
and the development of rice standards.” 

Science News Letter, May 22, 1945 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Newly Patented Camera 
Uses Two Films at Once 


> SNAPSHOTS can taken either 
in color or in black-and-white with the 
same camera, simply by turning a knob; 
or any other combination of two differ 
ent kinds of film can be used, in the 
invention on which Walter D. Teague 
of New York has received U. S. patent 
2,439,112. 

The trick is very simple. 
two film-exposing frames set back to 
back, with film-roll holders at either end. 
The entire setup is mounted in a pair of 
light-tight metal circles at either end, and 
a knob or key 
either frame into position behind the 


be 


There are 


is provided to bring 


lens, as the operator may desire. 
Rights in the patent have been as 


signed to the Eastman Kodak Company. 
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ASTRONOMY 
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Jupiter Shines All Night 


Mars and Saturn are the two other planets visible 
during June. The summer solstice, which will come on 
June 21, will mark the beginning of the summer season. 


By JAMES STOKLEY 


> ALTHOUGH the brightest planet of 
recent months is about to disappear from 
the evening skies, three others remain 
visible, along with the stars that ac- 
company the beginning of summer. 
All during the spring Venus has 
shone brilliantly in the west after sun- 
set, and at the beginning of June it can 
still be discerned, about 22 degrees above 
the horizon as the sun goes down. How- 
ever, it is rapidly drawing into line with 
the sun, reaching that position (called 
conjunction) on June 24. A 
number of days before this it will be 
lost in the sun’s glare. By mid-July it 
will have passed to the west of the sun, 
about two hours be- 


inferior 


so that it will rise 


fore sunrise, thus changing to a “morn- 
ing star.” 
At the very beginning of June one 


may also glimpse the innermost planet 
of all—Mercury—in the west as twi- 
light gathers. On May 28 it will be 
farthest east of the sun, so that it will 
set the longest time after and 
for perhaps a week after this date it can 
be seen at dusk near the horizon, It 
inferior conjunction with the 
a day ahead of Venus. 


sunset, 


reaches 
sun less than 
Jupiter in Opposition 

Brightest planet that is __ visible 
throughout the month of June is Jupi- 
ter, in the constellation of Sagittarius, 
the archer. This is at opposition 
with the sun on June 15. That means 
that it is in the opposite direction, and 
rises at sunset, remaining visible through 
the night. at this position, the 
earth is on the same side of the sun as 
that planet, it will then be closest, with 
a distance of 395,800,000 miles, account- 
ing for its brightness. On the astrono- 
mer’s scale, it is of magnitude minus 
2.2. Its position is indicated on the ac 
companying maps, which depict the 
skies as they appear at 11:00 p.m. (day- 
light saving time) on June | and an 
hour earlier at the middle of the month. 
Jupiter is in the southeast, above the 
curved tail of Scorpio, the scorpion, a 
group marked by the red star called 
Antares. 


orb 


Jecause, 


The other two planets are seen in the 
west, close to the star Regulus, in Leo, 
the lion, which stands at the end of the 
handle of the sickle, a hook-shaped 
group of stars. Mars, Regulus and Saturn 
stand in a row, reading from east to 
west. Saturn is brightest of the trio, 
Mars second and the star the faintest. 

In addition to Regulus and Antares, 
seven other stars of the first magnitude 
are shown. Brightest is Vega, standing 
in the east in the figure of Lyra, the 
lyre. Below is the northern cross, which 
is part of Cygnus, the swan, resting on 
its side, with the star Deneb at the 
northern end. To the right is Aquila, 
the eagle, with Altair as the brightest 
star. 

Directly overhead 
constellation of Bootes, the bear-driver, 
which is marked by the star Arcturus. 
Below this group, and to the left of 
Leo, we find Virgo, the virgin, of which 
the brightest star is Spica. The remain- 
ing pair of bright stars are low in the 
northwest, their proximity to the hori- 
zon making them seem much fainter 
than normal, however. One is Pollux, 
almost all that remains visible of Gem- 
ini, the twins, and the other, farther 
north, is Capella, in Auriga, the 
charioteer. Earlier in the evening these 
appear a little higher, while later they 
have gone below the horizon. 

One astrononiical event of June comes 
on the 21st, at 8:11 a.m. EDST. This 


is the summer solstice. Ever since last 


you can see the 


December the sun has been moving 
northward in the sky, the solstice mark- 
ing the limit. In the northern hemis 
phere this is the beginning of the sum- 
mer season, while in southern countries 
it is the first day of winter. 


The planet Jupiter, closest to the 
earth on June 15, is by far the largest 
in the solar system—in fact, it is bigger 
than all the other planets together. With 
a diameter of 86,700 miles, or nearly 
11 times that of the earth, it has more 
than 1300 times the earth’s volume. 
However, its mass is only some 300 
times that of our home planet, which 
means that it is much less dense, on 
the average. Although it is so big, it 
rotates far more rapidly than our planet, 
for it turns on its axis once in 9 hours 
55 minutes. This is so rapid that the 
equatorial regions move at a speed of 
25,000 miles an hour. Thus there is 
considerable centrifugal force, tending 
to throw these regions farther from the 
center, so that the diameter measured 
at the equator is about a fifteenth 
greater than that from pole to pole. 


Red Spot Persists 


The surface of Jupiter that we see 
in a telescope shows characteristic mark- 
ings in the form of red and brown bands. 
There is one large red spot that has 
persisted, on and off, for more than a 
century. The changes in detail show 
that this is not a solid surface, but of 
clouds. With Jupiter so far away from 
the sun, however, these are not clouds 
of water, like those we see on Venus. 
The work of Rupert Wildt, now of Yale 
University Observatory, has indicated 
that they are clouds of frozen gases— 
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methane and ammonia. This theory has 
been confirmed by laboratory experi- 
ments. 

Passing light through a long pipe 
containing these gases, then analyzing 
the light through the prisms of a spec- 
troscope, dark bands are seen in the 
colored spectrum on account of the fact 
that certain wavelengths have been ab- 
sorbed. Observations at the Mt. Wilson 
Observatory have shown the same bands 
present in the light reflected from Jupi- 
ter, proving beyond doubt that these 
gases are present. The colors in the 
clouds seem to come from compounds 
of metals such as sodium or potassium. 

Since there are good reasons for 
believing that the ratio of density in 
Jupiter from the center to the outer 
part is much greater than in the earth, 
it seems that there must be something 
solid under the atmosphere. Dr. Wildt 
has pictured it as having a core 36,000 
miles in diameter, of iron and rock, 
with a density of about six times that 
of water. Around this he assumes an 
ocean of compressed ice (density about 
1.5) perhaps 20,000 miles deep. Around 
this is a layer of hydrogen and other 
gases, 6,500 miles thick, also compressed 
to a density a quarter that of water. The 
clouds of ammonia and methane form 
the outer skin. 


Has Most Moons 


As far as we know, Jupiter is the 
best provided of all the planets when 
it comes to moons, for 11 have been ob- 
served. There are four large ones which 
were discovered by Galileo in 1610— 
the first astronomical discoveries to be 
made with the then newly invented 
telescope. Possibly he was anticipated by 
a German astronomer, Simon Marius, 
who observed them a few months 
earlier, though there seems to be some 


doubt as to whether Marius realized 
that they were stars in the same di- 
rection. This was Galileo’s first opinion, 
but it was dispelled after he observed 
them for a few nights and found that 
they moved along with the planet, en- 
circling it as they traveled. The names 
which Marius proposed for them—lo, 
Europa, Ganymede and Callisto—are 
still used today. Two are larger than 
our moon, that of Ganymede being 
3,270 miles and Callisto 3,140 miles. 
(The moon’s diameter is 2,162 miles.) 


Lick Discovery 


An American astronomer, Edward E. 
Barnard, discovered the fifth satellite 
of Jupiter in 1892 while looking through 
the great telescope at the Lick Observa- 
tory. It is the innermost of all, with a 
diameter of about 150 miles. It was at 
the same observatory, in 1904 and 1905, 
that Dr. C. D. Perrine discovered photo- 
graphically (as were all the rest) the 
sixth and seventh, which are next out 
from Galileo’s quartet, and have dia- 
meters of 100 and 35 miles respectively. 
An astronomer named Melotte, at the 
Greenwich Observatory in England, 
found the eighth in 1908. Its diameter 
is only about 35 miles. 

In 1914 Lick Observatory scored 
again, when Dr. Seth B. Nicholson 
found number nine, the diameter of 
which has been estimated at 17 miles. By 
1938 he had become a distinguished 
member of the staff of the Mt. Wilson 
Observatory, and was taking photo- 
graphs with the 100-inch telescope to 
record his 1914 discovery. On _ these 
plates he found two star-like objects 
which seemed to be travelling along 
with Jupiter. Further observation proved 
that they really were satellites, and they 
are numbered ten and eleven. Their 
diameters seem to be about 15 and 19 
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miles. Their orbits around Jupiter are 
between those of satellites five and eight. 
Perhaps there are still more, which will 
be found on future photographs. 


Time Table for June 
June EDST 
7 755 


8 a. m. New moon 
8 6:50 p. m. Moon passes Mercury 
9 12:24 a. m. Moon passes Venus 
10 3:00 p. m. Moon nearest, distance 227,- 
600 miles 
11 1:18 p. m. Moon passes Saturn 
13 38:45 a. m. Moon passes Mars 
14 1:40 a. m. Moon in first quarter 
15 3:00 p. m. Jupiter nearest, distance 
395,800,000 miles 
20 8:31 p. m. Moon passes Jupiter 
21 8:11 a. m. Sun farthest north, summer 
commences 
8:54 a. m. Full moon 
23 11:00 p. m. Mercury in line with sun 
24 10:00 a. m. Venus in line with sun 
26 9:00 a. m. Moon farthest, distance 251,- 


700 miles 
29 11:23 a. m. Moon in last quarter 
Subtract one hour for CDST, two hours for 
MDST, and three for PDST. 
Science News Letter, May 22, 1948 


Dry ice was found successful in creat- 
ing an artificial snowstorm when 
sprinkled by plane in a_ super-cooled 
cloud a year ago; now 15 different types 
of finely-divided soil have been found 
to be capable of producing snow in the 
laboratory. 


The world’s first successful liguid 
fuel rocket was fired 22 years ago. 





“Do You 
Knock on Wood?” 


A TREASURY OF 
AMERICAN 


SUPERSTITIONS 
By Claudia de Lys 


“is a five-hundred-page compendium 
of facts about superstitions, with 
something of their history and ra- 
tional explanations of their origin. 
“Arranged by subject, well indexed, 
with each page crowded with inter- 
esting fact and commentary, it may 
rightly be called a treasury.”’—Li- 
brary Journal “Something interest- 
ing on every page.”—Book-of-the- 
Month-Club. $5.00 
LIMITED EDITION. ORDER NOW! 








| 
' PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers a 
- 15 E. 40th St., Dept. 35, ; 
5 New York 16, N. Y. ' 
g Please send me. ..copies of A Treas- § 
§ ury of American Superstitions, at $5.00 ; 
: per copy. Enclosed are $ ; t 
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New Mexico claims to have enough 
salt to supply the entire Western Hem- 
isphere for thousands of years. 

Aerial photography is saving cities 
millions of dollars in survey work; it 
is particularly helpful in planning high 
ways and in land use studies. 


Even a very thin scale deposit on the 
inner walls of tubes in boilers, caused by 
minerals in the water used, has a marked 
effect in reducing the rate of heat trans 


fer, thus decreasing the efhiciency of the 


“Drunkometers” are devices now used 
by several American cities with persons 
charged with drunk-driving; the suspect 
blows a measured quantity of breath into 
a rubber bag within which is a series of 
tubes containing chemicals which de- 


termine the alcohol: , 
rmine the aicoholic content. 





about pregnancy, the preparation for labor and 
the care of her child can be found in this book 

a book which, unlike other baby care books, 
has stood the test of time. The illustrations 
more illustrations than pages) with charts 
and tables, tell the whole story in a way every 
expectant mother (and father) will appre- 
ciate . . . proved, modern information on 
the successful care 
of both mother and 
child. Recommended 
by physicians every- 
where. Use the cou- 
pon to order your copy 


now. 


by LOUISE ZABRISKIE, R. WN. 
204 PAGES 
229 ILLUSTRATIONS 
NEW THIRD EDITION 


$2.50 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Fast Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


I enclose $2.50 Please send me 
“Mother and Baby Care in Pictures.” 





NAME - 
STREET 
CITY, ZONE, STATE 


10 day return privilege guarantee) SNL 
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We Eat Weeds 


> GARDENERS and farmers wage end- 
less war on the plants they do not want, 
and stigmatize as weeds. They pull them 
up by the roots, they slay them with 
hoes and chemical sprays, they massacre 
them in millions with steel-bladed and 
flame-throwing implements. If weather 
or other conditions interfere with their 
weeding schedules they are in despair. 

Yet ecologically speaking most of the 
crop plants they nurse so tenderly behave 
very much like weeds. One of the 
reasons why weeds prosper so annoy- 
ingly on cultivated land is that they and 
their cultivated rivals like exactly the 
same soil and moisture conditions: good, 
loose tilth (which means a disturbed 
soil), and neither too much nor too 
little moisture. 

A great many of our cultivated plants 
which are known in the wild state look 
like weeds and for all practical purposes 
are weeds. They do not compete success- 
fully with the stabilized populations of 
grasses and other herbs that form 
meadows and prairies, and they cannot 
thrive in the shade of woodlands, or even 
brushlands. They like the open, slip 
ping, eroding soils of steep hillsides, or 
the  often-disturbed floodplains _ of 
streams. 

To take a few random samples: The 
wild form of wheat is a hill plant in 
\sia Minor, and wild oats grow in simi- 
lar locations in North Africa. Wild po- 
tatoes are plants of the open on the 
west coast of South America, and wild 
tomatoes belong to the jungle-edges 
farther east on the same continent. No- 
body has ever seen wild corn, but a 
shrewd guess puts its probable habitat 
(if it still survives) on the “wrong side 
of the Andes.” Wild tobaccos grow on 
the uneasy soils of tropical American 
mountains. 


There is further evidence in the 
habits of cultivated plants that have re 
verted to the wild. Wild lettuce an 
wild chicory are weeds of vacant lots, 
trash dumps and neglected roadsides 
Wild carrot has become the familiar 
weed, “queen’s lace”, that flourishes in 
abandoned fields, and has to be fought 
hard in cultivated ones. In California, 
wild oats grow on open soil in open 
places, as does also that plant reminis 
cent of the Biblical parable, wild mus 
tard. 

All these once cultivated species that 
have “gone native” thrive so long as 
they have no close competition, or when 
the only competition is that of cultivated 
plants in loose soil. If their habitats are 
left undisturbed and become stabilized 
with a good, solid sod, they become less 
numerous and as a rule ultimately disap 


pear. 
Science News Letter, May 22, 1948 


CHEMISTRY 


2,4-D Increases Yield 
Of Turpentine and Rosin 


> MORE efficient extraction from 
Southern pines of the gum that yields 
turpentine and rosin is promised through 
a 2,4-D treatment developed by C. E. 
Ostrom and C. S. Schopmeyer of the 
Southeastern Forest Experiment Station, 
Lake City, Fla. They have dedicated 
U. S. patent 2,435,724, recently issued 
on their discovery, to the American pub- 
lic for its free use. 

The treatment consists simply in spray- 
ing the cuts made through the bark of 
the trees with a dilute solution or suspen- 
sion of 2,4-D or one of its compounds. 
In tests conducted there, yields from 
treated trees were from two to seven 
times higher than those from similar 
trees that were merely slashed and not 


sprayed. 
Science News Letter, May 22, 1948 


Plastic Coasters 
and Tiles 


EMBED REAL FLOWERS 
in NEW Magic PLASTIC 


Make fine gifts, novelties, 
things to sell. Embed real 
flowers, butterflies, medals, 
photos. Make book - ends, 
jewelry, figurines, and hun- 
dreds of other use- 
ful and decorative 
objects that are dis- 
tinctive and differ- 
, ent. Castolite comes oF 
crystal clear or may be dyed for brilliant color effects. 
Can be sawed, carved, turned, drilled. Pours cold, 
sets at low temperature. No training, no tools required. 
20-PROJECT CASTOLITE KIT $3.50 postpaid. Con- 
tains everything needed to get started at once. Send 
O., check, or order C.O.D. For Castolite manual 
alone, 25c. 


THE CASTOLITE COMPANY 


Dept. E-34, Box 211, Kenilworth, Illinois 
L—675-dp-1-48 
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ASSEMBLE 
YOUR OWN 
BINOCULARS! 


Complete 
Optics! 


= 





Complete 
Metal Parts! 


SAVE 
More Than 
Va 
Regular Cost 


GOVERNMENT'S 7 x 50 
BINOCULARS 


Here’s an unusual opportunity to secure a fine set 

Binoculars at a substantial saving of money 
Offered here.are complete sets of Optics and Metal 
Parts for the 7 x 50 Binoculars. These components 
are new and all ready for assembly. We supply ful! 
nstructions. Limit—1 set of Metal Parts and 1 set 
f Optics to a customer 


METAL PARTS—Set includes all 
completely finished—for assembly 








Metal Parts 
of 7 x 50 Binoc- 
ilars. No machining required. Bodies factory hinged 
und covered. A sturdy Birocular Carrying Case is 
ptional with each set of Metal Parts 


Stock 27842-Q . .$39.40 Postpaid 

plus $4.80 for Case Total $44.20 
OPTICS—Set includes all Lenses and Prisms you 
need for assembling 7 x 50 Binoculars. These optics 


are in excellent condition—perfect or 
und have new low reflection coating 


Stock 275102-Q—7 x 50 Optics $25.00 Postpaid 


NOTICE: Add 20 percent Federal Excise Tax to your 
remittance if you buy both the Binocular Optics 
and the Binocular Metal Parts 


ARMY’S 6 x 30 BINOCULARS 


COMPLETE OPTICS & METAL PARTS—Model 
M-13Al, 6 x 30 Binoculars (Waterproof Model). 
Everything you need—re: ady for assembly. When 
finished will look like a regular factory job costing 
$102 to $120. The Optics are new, in perfect or near- 
perfect condition. Have new low reflection coating 
Metal parts are new and perfect, all completely 
finished. No machining required Bodies factory 
re covered. Complete assembly instructions 
include 


Stock +830-Q 


near perfect 


$40.00 Postpaid 
plus $8.00 tax—Total—$48.00 
METAL PARTS ONLY—Model M-13Al, 6 x 30 
Binoculars. No Optics@ Same Metal Parts as de- 
scribed for Stock 2830-Q 
Stock + 832-Q—6 x 30 Metal Parts 25.00 Postpaid 
OPTICS FOR 6 x 30 BINOCULARS (No Metal 
Parts.) Perfect and low reflection coated. 
Stock #5130-Q $15.00 Postpaid 


SAME OPTICS AS ABOVE—Coated—but slight sec- 
onds. 

Stock 7+ 5124-Q $12.75 Postpaid 
If you buy both the Binocular Optics and the 
Binocular Metal Parts, your purchase becomes sub- 
ject to 200, Federal Excise Tax. Be sure to add 
amount covering tax to your remittance or your 
order cannot be filled. 

Optics and Metal Parts are Available for Monocu- 
tars (1, a Birocular). For Complete Details, Write 
for Bulletin +14-Q. 


POLARIZING VARIABLE DENSITY 
ATTACHMENT FOR BINOCULARS 


An amazingly effective unit for controlling amount 


light reaching your eyes. Cuts down glare in 
sky, and overwater observations. Easily snapped 
m and off over the eye cups of American made 


Govt $8.30 each 


.$2.00 Postpaid 


7x50 Binoculars cost, 


Stock 7 20,000-Q 


Above Polarizing Attachment also adaptable to 

Govt. 6x30 Binoculars with substitution of spe- 
il Eyecups 

Stock 20,010-Q - 6x30 Eyecups - 75c pr. Postpaid 


POLARIZING OPTICAL RING SIGHT 


(Unmounted) Used in gun sights—especially for 











YOU CAN EASILY MAKE 


Telescopes, Magnifiers, Photographic Gadgets 
and Hundreds of Experiments with these Low 


Cost Optics. 
To Translate Millimeter measurements: 25.4 
mm. equals one inch. 











6 POWER 
GALILEAN TELESCOPE 


Achromatic Objec- 
7” long 


Aluminum, 7 


Surplus) 28mm dia 
nstructed of 


(Commercial 
tive Lens Sturdily co 
extends to 9”. Complete with 
Stock 27 941-Q 

8 POWER 
ELBOW TELESCOPE 


Gov't Cost $200 00 : 
Our Price $17 50 


carrying case 
$3.00 Postpaid 





Big 2” diameter 
objective. All lens- 
es Achromatic. Amiciprism erects 
the image 4 built-in-filters— 


clear, amber, neutral and red 

Slightly used condition but all guaranteed for perfect 
working order. Weight 5 Ibs. Can be carried but a 
trifle bulky. Excellent for finder on Astronomical 


Telescope 


Stock No. 943-Q__$17.50 Postpaid 





ORDERING 
INFORMATION 


Read entire page care- 

fullyeach month. There are often 

new items of interest. Be sure to specify 

“stock numbers’’ and enclose payment 

with your order. Buy with complete 

confidence that merchandise will be 
exactly as represented. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Write for FREE CATALOG @Q 


AIR FORCES GUNSIGHT 


With Polarizing Variable Density Attachment—Can be 
used as Slide Viewer, or take it apart and you can get 
polarizing variable Density Attachment, Mangin Con- 
cave Mirror, Reflector Plate, Metal Reticle, Window, 


Lamp Housing, Ring and Bead Sight. The Polarizing 
attachment alone is worth many times the price of 
entire unit. Consists of 2 Polarizing Filters mounted 


rotates one around the other 
Research, Experiments, as 


with small handle which 

May be used in Photography, 

Light Dimmer, etc 

Stock 2 908-Q $5.00 Postpaid 
Same ~— Without Polarizing Attachment 

Stock 27916 $2.50 Postpaid 


RAW eruamen GLASS . . An exceptional oppor- 
tunity to secure a large variety of Optical Pieces 
both Crown and Flint glass (seconds) in varying 
stages of processing. Many prism blanks 
Stock 2703-Q—8 libs. (min wt.) $5.00 Postpaid 
Stock 37 702-Q—1'5 Ibs $1.00 Postpaid 
$200.00 DRIFT METER for $5.60 
"= 
These were used for determi- 
nation of drift and true air 


speed. You can adapt to other 
uses or take apart to get 2 
mounted Achromatic Lenses— 


hotguns. As you look through, you see a series of | Mirrors Field Lens — Pan- 
rings that you superimpose on your target. No tograph - Engraved Scales = 
front sight required. Increases degree of accuracy. ny a. ‘tes —_ 
4 . ‘ parts an otne “e) r s. 
Stock +-2067-Q........... .$4.00 Postpaid Instrument weighs 4 lbs. 
, an 
Fn oo es’. ee inal $5.60 Postpaid 
vere 
= ne - 





IF YOU'RE INTERESTED IN OPTICAL BARGAINS 





vert Write for FREE CATALOG 


he Hove Literally Millions of War Surplus 
Lenses and Prisms for Sale at Bargain 
Prices. Numerous Types of Instruments Too! 





UNUSUAL 
BARGAIN 


BUBBLE SEXTANTS 





Army Air 
Forces Bubble 
Sextants cost the 
Govt. about $125.- 
00 each. A _ real 
bargain at our 


These 


price of $12.50! 
Included with 
Bubble Sextant 


shipment is wood- 
en Carrying Case, 


5 spare waxed 
paper discs, flash- 
light with rheo- 





stat for night use 
(uses ordinary 
flashlight cells 

not furnished) aux. 2-power 
Allen wrench, 1 spare marking point 
BUT COMPLETELY REPAIRED, 
AND PUT IN GOOD WORKING 
bulb has been tested—Bubble is in working condi- 
tion. Because of wartime use, we make this guar- 
antee: If not satisfied that Sextant is exactly as 
represented, return within 10 days and money will 
be refunded. Full directions for use accompany each 


Galilean 
Wartime 
COLLIMATED 


Telescope, 
used 


ORDER. Light 


shipment 

Stock 27924-Q $12.50 Postpaid 
Same Sextant as above but BRAND NEW and 
with Automatic Electric Averaging Device and 
Illuminated Averaging Disc for nighttime use. Govt 


cost $217. Though brand new we have rechecked 
But ble and Collimation and GUARANTEE perfect 
working order. 

Stock 2 933-Q $22.50 Postpaid 


SIMPLE 
LENS KIT 





some commercial surplus, some 
perfect few coated in 
bargain. Conteining Piano 
Concave, Miniscus Lenses 
Assorted focal lengths 


Some gov't surplus 
chipped rejects, some 

any event an excellent 
Convex, Double Convex, 
Dia. range 5mm to 4mm 


Stock + 5-Q. 45 lenses $5.00 Postpaid 
Stock +10-Q 80 lenses $10.00 Postpaid 
Set 2#1-Q—‘“Our Advertising Special’’—15 lenses 
for $1.60 Postpaid, plus 10-page idea booklet. For 


copying, ULTRA CLOSE-UP SHOTS. macrophotog- 
raphy, experimental optics, magnifying and for 
making a two power f[/16 Telephoto Lens, ‘‘Dummy 
Camera,’’ Kodachrome Viewer, DETACHABLE RE- 


FLEX VIEWFINDER for 35 mm, camera, stere- 
scopic viewer, ground glass and enlarging focus- 
ing aids, TELESCOPES, low power Microscopes 
and for many other uses 

LENS CLEANING TISSUE— Ist quality sheet size 
11” x 715”. Made to Gov. spec. High wet strength 
Free of abrasives 7 
Stock +721-Q 500 sheets $1.00 Postpaid 
CONDENSING LENS SET —Consists of 2 Condens- 
ing Lenses with diameter of 2”. Used for making 
35mm projector or many other purposes 

Stock 27 4034-Q 75¢e Postpaid 
CONDENSING LENSES—Seconds, but suitable for 


Enlargers and Spotlights 


Stock 2-715-Q 
Stock 27 1080-Q-5” 


$1.00 Postpaid 
dia., 7” F.L $1.50 Postpaid 


We Have a Limited Quantity of Condensing Lenses 
seconds—ranging from 4!2” to 819” in dia. with 

various focal lengths. Send for Free Bulletin titled 

“MISCELLANEOUS CONDENSING LENSES—Q” 


MOUNTED PROJECTING LENS 
SYSTEM—F.L. 91.44 mm. (just 
right for 35 mm. Projectors). 
Speed of F 1.9. Outside dia. 
of mount at one end 60 mm 
Length of mount 64 mm 

Stock 27 4033-Q..$3.00 Postpaid 


THREADED OUTSIDE MOUNT 
FOR FOCUSING ABOVE SYS- 
TEM (Not illus.)— 





Steck 2715-Q $1.00 Postpaid 


35 MM KODACHROME PROJECTING LENS SET 
Consists of 2 Achromatic Lenses for projecting, 


plus 2 Condensing Lenses and a piece of Heat Ab- 
orbing Glass with directions 
Stock 7 4029-Q $3.10 Postpaid 


NEW 50-PAGE IDEA BOOK “FUN WITH 
CHIPPED EDGE LENSES” 
Contains wide variety of projects and fully 


the fascinating uses of all lenses in set 
above only $1.00 Postpaid. 


ORDER BY SET OR STOCK NO. 


covers 
listed 
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- Books of the Week .- 


TO SERVE YOU 
Book Dept., Science News Lerrer, 1719 N. St., 


To get books, send us a check or money order to cover retail price. Address 


. W., Washington 6, D. C. In the case of free 


publications order direct from issuing organization. 


ANIMAL COLOUR CHANGES AND THEIR 
NEUROHUMOURS: A Survey of Investiga- 
tions, 1910-1943—George Howard Parker 
Cambridge University Press (Macmillan), 
377 p., illus., $6.50. Devoted to the topic 
of how, not only the chameleon, but a 
variety of other creatures change color. 

ANTHROPOLOGY: Race, Language, Culture, 
Psychology, Prehistory—A. L. Kroeber— 
Harcourt, Brace, Rev. ed., 856 p., illus., 
$7.50. A text also of interest to the lay- 
man who wants to know more of man’s 
early history. 

BIOGRAPHY OF THE EARTH: Its Past, Pres- 
ent and Future—George Gamow—New 
American Library, 194 p., illus., paper, 
35 cents. A beautifully readable and en- 
gagingly illustrated book by a well-known 
scientist. Reprint of a book originally 
published by Viking but revised some- 
what to bring it up to date. 

CHEMICAL RUSSIAN, SELF-TAUGHT—James 
W. Perry—Journal of Chemical Educa- 
tion, 221 p., $3.00. The author believes 
it is not so difficult as you think provided 
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LUMINOUS 


STARS 


Moon & 4 Planets 
Have your own Planetarium 
on the ceiling of your den, 
bedroom or rumpus room! 
“STARS” shine with outdoor realism 
y di AFTER turning off the lights. 

1 Cummed and Ready to Put lt p 


Com plete with Chart ca Directions 










goed 








. 12.200 BLIX STREET . 
5 Cc Al i. 


NORTH NOOD 
News 





you give up the idea of finding exact 
English equivalents of all Russian words. 
Alphabetical glossary included. 

CHYMIA: Annual Studies in the History 
of Chemistry, Vol. 1—Tenney L. Davis, 
Ed.—University of Pennsylvania Press, 
190 p., illus., $3.50. Selections from the 
Edgar Fahs Memorial Collection of rare 
books, manuscripts and prints relating to 
chemists and their works. 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF BACTERI- 
OLOGY—A. J. Salle—McGraw-Hill, 3d 
ed., 730 p., illus., $6.00. For beginners in 
the study of bacteriology, but especially 
those who intended to specialize in the 
field. Revised and expanded. 

FURTHER EXPERIENCE WITH THE RANGE 
FINDING TEST IN THE INDUSTRIAL TOXx- 
ICOLOGY LABORATORY—Henry F. Smyth, 
Jr., and Charles P. Carpenter—Mellon In- 
stitute, © p., paper, free if requested di- 
rect from the publisher at the University 
of Pittsburgh. 

ISOMERISM AND ISOMERIZATION OF OR- 
GANIC COMPOUNDS—Ernst Davis Berg- 
mann—Interscience, 138 p., $3.50. Six 
lectures delivered in the United States in 
1946 by the director of the Weizmann 
Institute of Science in Rehovot, Palestine. 

MARRIAGE FOR MODERNS—Henry A. Bow- 
man—McGraw-Hill, 2d ed., 544 p., illus., 
$5.00. A text which developed out of 
the course on marriage at Stephens Col- 
lege. 

PETROLEUM PRODUCTION, VOLUME IV: 
CONDENSATE PRODUCTION AND CyY- 
CLING—Park J. Jones—Reinhold, 238 p., 
illus., $5.00. 

SAADIA GAON, THE BOOK OF BELIEFS AND 
OPINIONS—Translated from the Arabic 
and Hebrew by Samuel Rosenblatt—Yale 
University Press, 496 p., $5.00. The first 
systematic presentation of Judaism as a 








PRATT & MORRIS 








ARISTO CALENDAR CHRONOGRAPH 


The Aristo Calendar Chronograph gives you all these 
fine features of timekeeping in one superior instrument. 
A handsome watch that anyone will be proud to wear. 


Of special interest to: Physician, Engineer, Aviator, 
Educator, Technician, Administrator. 
OUTSTANDING FEATURES 
1. First quality 17 jewel guaranteed SPECIAL 
Aristo Timepiece. CASH 
2. Full feature stop watch with time-out — ogreR 
feature and 12 hour register. 
3. Beautiful, practical, all stainless ranges 
steel case. U.S.A 
4. Automatic calendar showing month, Tax Incl. | 
day, and date requiring setting only $105 60 } 


once monthly. 


A FINE WATCH 
A STOPWATCH 
A CALENDAR 


27 Cleveland St., 
Bergenfield, New Jersey. 











rational body of beliefs. By a scholar who 
lived from 882 to 942. 

SEX HABITS OF AMERICAN MEN: A Syr 
posium on the Kinsey Report—Alber: 
Deutsch, Ed.—Prentice-Hall, 244 p, 
$3.00. Discussion of the social, religiou; 
and other implications of a much-talked 
about book. 

STRENGTH OF MATERIALS—Joseph Marin— 
Macmillan, 464 p., illus., $4.75. Text for 
a first course in this subject. 

VICTOR ROBINSON MEMORIAL YOLUME, 
ESSAYS ON HISTORY OF MEDICINE: In 
Honor of Victor Robinson on His Six- 
tieth Birthday, August 16, 1946—Sol- 
omon R. Kagan, Ed—Froben, 447 p., 
illus., $10.00. The tribute of 38 authors 
to a leader in their field. Edition limited 
to 350 copies. 

WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION—PROG 
RESS AND PLANS—H. van Zile Hyde— 
Department of State, 23 p., paper, free 
upon request direct to U. S. Department of 
State, Washington 25, D. C. Includes text 
of the constitution of WHO. This is the 
first specialized agency of the United Na- 
tions of which the U. S. has not been 
a member at the time of entry into force 
of its constitution. 

Science News Letter, May 22, 1948 


SEISMOLOGY 


New Earthquake Indicator 
Records at Distance 


> A SEISMOGRAPH, or earthquake- 
recording instrument, of radically new 
type has been developed at Harvard Uni- 
versity by a graduate student in geology, 
Roland K. Blumberg of Seguin, Texas. 
Instead of writing the. squiggly line that 
is a distant earthquake’s signature by a 
dancing dot of light on a sheet of pho- 
tographic paper, it translates the im- 
pulses into electrical terms, thereby mak- 
ing it possible to install the recording 
end of the setup at any convenient dis- 
tance from the wave-detecting mech- 
anism, and to have the record made by 
a fountain pen on a strip of ordinary 
paper. 

Whereas in existing seismological 
equipment it is necessary to have three 
instruments oriented on three axes— 
north-south, east-west and _ vertical—to 
make a complete record of the shape of 
an earthquake’s waves, with the new 
design a single instrument suffices for all 
three. It drives three pens on the re- 
corder, thus making a simultaneous 
triple record of every earthquake. 

First installation of the new instru- 
ment has been made at the University’s 
observatory at Harvard, Mass., Prof. 
Don Leet announces. The first major 
disturbance that was registered on its 
paper tape was the disastrous Philppine 
earthquake of Jan. 24. 


Science News Letter, May 22, 1948 
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international Aviation 
Aided by New Standards 


>» WORLD-WIDE civilian air transport 
services will be safer and easier with the 
idoption in Montreal of five sets of 
standards by the Council of the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization for 
the 47 nations, including the United 
States, represented in the association. 

The standards approved include the 
licensing of pilots and crews, uniform 
aeronautical maps and charts, rules of 
the air, dimensional practices and mete- 
orological codes. They have been sent 
to the member nations for consideration 
and it is hoped will be enacted into 
the legislative codes of each. 

The first standard lays down the tech- 
nical requirements and experiences nec- 
essary for pilots, navigators and air crews 
flying international routes. The second 
will assure maps and charts which all 
pilots and navigators will be able to 
use no matter where they may be. The 
third, the rules of the air, include gen- 
eral flight rules and right-of-way rules. 
They are the equivalent of road rules 
for ground motor vehicles. 

The rules for dimensional practices 
are intended to do away with the pres- 
ent confusion caused by the use of both 
metric and foot-pound-second units in 
air-ground communications. The mete- 
orological codes specify the various 
agreed systems used for the transmission 
of weather information. 

Science News Letter, May 22, 1948 


ELECTRON ICS-AERONAUTICS 


VHF Radio for Small Planes 
Transmits in Bad Weather 


> NEW small radios for private planes 
that permit communication with air- 
ports in all types of weather were re- 
vealed by General Electric. They have 
an effective range of 50 miles over level 
terrain from an altitude of 5,000 feet. 
The radio transmitting set, weighing 
less than three pounds is able to get a 
message through under bad-weather con- 
ditions because it operates at frequencies 
ranging from 121,500 to 122,900 kilo- 
cycles, relatively unaffected by thunder- 
storms and other climatic conditions. It 
uses less than one-tenth the power of a 
conventional private-plane transmitter, 
and is designed to take advantage of the 
six radio frequencies recently allocated 
by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission for personal planes. 
Science News Letter, May ‘958 
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@ Special Pre - Publication Offer 
to Readers of Science Nens Letter 


HE method of rhythmical design 
presented by Joseph Schillinger 
links together on a mathematical basis 
music, design and all the graphic 
arts. In his method, Schillinger re- 
veals the fundamental mathematical 
laws of structure underlying plant and 
animal life, and the applications there- 
of in the art forms of developed cul- 
tures of the past. In my opinion his 
achievement is a genuine and valuable 
contribution to the study of esthetics 
and to art education. Because the laws 
which he formulates are mathemati- 
cally fundamental, Schillinger’s meth- 
od is applicable not only in the anal- 
ysis of existing works of art and of 
musical compositions, but offers a defi- 
nite and workable procedure for archi- 
tects, painters, composers, sculptors, 
and designers in the industrial fields. 
“While in no way interfering with 
or limiting the imagination and feel- 
ing of the artist, it replaces the ‘trial 
and error’ method with one that is 
logical, easy of application, and as pre- 
cise and sound as the structure of na- 
ture itself.” —Prof. C. J. Martin, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
“ESTHETIC realities, 
original and intriguing mathematician, 
Joseph Schillinger, are in no way dis- 
continuous with physical realities. 
Schillinger possesses for his affirma- 
tions and prophecies a base in tech- 
nology and artistic experience. Bert- 
rand Russell announces the gospel and 
Schillinger designs and constructs the 
machinery of its applications.”—Dr. 
Horace M. Kallen, Art and Freedom. 
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“THE AUTHOR'S goal is, in his 
own words, ‘to disclose the mechan- 
ism of creatorship as it manifests 
itself in nature and in the arts.’ We 
are convinced he has achieved that 
goal. All the arts, like Architecture, 
built. And 
building—perhaps as a guide in 


must be toward their 
their planning and certainly as a 
corrective of their creator’s mortal 
error of execution, a knowledge of 
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e New Machines and Gadgets « 


If you want more information on the new things described here, send a three-cent stamp to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St., Washington 6, 


D. C. and ask for Gadget Bulletin 415. To 


% SAFETY RAIL for the bathtub fits 
anywhere crosswise tn the tub, gripping 
the sides firmly enough to support a 
considerable weight. This chrome-plated 
brass designed to fit all standard 


bath tubs, is easily and quickly installed 


rod, 


by merely opening or closing two ad- 


justing 


-” 
g nuts 


cience News Letter, May 22, 
PRESERVER, a machine 


the air in storage chambers, 


IPPLI 
purifying 

claimed to add four to six weeks to 
storage life. By means of a motor and 
fan, it draws the ar through a filter 
vated carbon to remove ethylene, 
and the 


' which causes brownish discolora- 


acceterates ripening, 


lions. 
Newa Letter, May 22, 19/8 


cence 


FERTILIZER UNIT, for applying 
liquid food to lawns and flowers, is a 
to attach between faucet 
which has a suction 
tube on one When the end of this 
tube is stuck into a pail of a fertilizer 
solution, the liquid is drawn up and into 
the stream thus delivering “en 
riched” water to the plants. 

Science News Letter, May 22, 194% 


metal coupling 
and garden hose 


side. 


hose 


Fo) 


oe 


on steel in s1 


ELECTRIC PENCIL, which writes 
x different grades of writing 
a British device which op 


on a system of magnets causing 


strength, 1s 


erates 





AFRONAUTICS 
How ar 
spurt of 


How 


ground? | ) 


Navy fighter planes given an ex- 
> 


peed? p 23 


can flight training be given on the 


ASTRONOMY 
What is the brightest planet in the May 


ky? p 0 


CONSERVATION 
What 


national 


rarity is protected in China’s first 


park? p. 322 
Davis; p. 223, 


Britiah Information 


Photographs: Cover, Fremont 


Du Pont; p Y 


Services. 





TECEIVE 


Question Box 


MEDICINE 
How 

affect 
How 


U. 


this Gadget Bulletin 


vibrations of a spring and the needle. 
It operates on a battery or with a spe 
cial light transformer. The picture shows 
it writing on a steel chuck. 

Science News Letter, May 22, 1948 
% GOLF BALL, claimed to rebound 
20°, higher when dropped 20 feet than 
other balls in the same price class, owes 
its increased resiliency to the better 
quality transmitting liquid used in it. 
The ball permits the use of shorter clubs 
which, in turn, better control 
and, therefore, fewer strokes. 
News Letter, May 22, 


assure 
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fluid the body 


patient? p. 


balance in 
322. 


does the 
the malaria 
is walking made easier for those who 
their legs? p. 324 


than morphine for the 


have lost 
What drug is better 

pain of cancer? p. 
What new 

treating hookworm? p. 


aid does the physician have in 


299 
5 yy 


NUTRITION 
How much must you eat for good health? 
yp. 327 


PSYCHOLOGY-FORESTRY 
How far can the smoke of a starting forest 


fire be seen? p. 327. 


S. Navy; Pp. Pan American; 








without special request each week, 


remit $1.50 for one year's subscription, 


% MOISTURE-ABSORBER chemical, 
a harmless, tasteless material when 
eaten, will keep salt free-running from 
the shaker in the most damp climates. 
When sprinkled in the bottom of a 
cookie jar, it wil keep the cookies crisp 
and tasty, and it can also be used t 
protect goods in storage from dampness, 

Science News Letter, May 22, 1948 
% BRAKE-MASTER, for insertion in 
hydraulic brake pressure line in auto- 
mobiles between the so-called master 
cylinder and the brakes themselves, pro- 
vides automatic adjustment of the brakes 
to compensate for brake lining wear. 
It 1s made of die-cast aluminum with 
a brass cylinder insert for added strength. 


Science News Letter, May 22, 1948 


Wilo Order Any Book 


DON'T DELAY getting that new book you want 
to read. SCIENCE NEWS LETTER will gladly 
obtain for you any American book in print. 
Send check or money order covering regular 
retail price ($5 if price is unknown, change 
to be returned) and we will pay postage in 
the United States. 


LIST TITLE, AUTHOR, PUBLISHER, PRICE PLAINLY 
HERE OR ON SEPARATE SHEET. 


Mail book orders to 
BOOK DEPT., Science 
News Letter, 1719 N 
St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

Clip out with the im- 
print to the right which 
is the mailing address 
for your Science News 
Letter. This identifies you 
as one of the SNL 
family. 








